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Agriculture not only gives riches to a nation, but the only riches she can call her own. —JOonuNSON. 
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CONGRESS OF FRUIT-GROWERS. 


Tue second session of this association was held in 
the city of New York, October 2d and 3d, 1849. So 
great was the delay in publishing their procecdings, 
that they have not appeared until very recently. 
We propose to make a general review of the work, 
and give our readers the most important matters that 
it contains. 

We would first premise that the discussions of in- 
telligent fruit-growers convened from different parts 
of our country, showing how each fruit taken into 
consideration flourishes or fails in: different climates 
and localities, are very interesting and instructive ; 
and the assembling together of pomologists, the ex- 
hibiting and comparing of specimens of fruit, and 
the interchange of opinions, all have a valuable effect 
in fixing on the best varieties, and disseminating 
them over the land. So far very good. But when 
such associations, composed of gentlemen from dis- 
tant parts of a great country, recommend a list of 
fruits for general cultivation, and fruit-growers place 
implicit reliance on their opinion, and act accord- 
ingly in their practical operations, without knowing 
whether their section of the country was represented 
in the convention that made the decision, or whether 
the kinds of fruit recommended had been tried ‘in 
their region or climate, a great injury is often done 
to the inexperienced. For instance, we find that the 
Congress have recommended some fruits that have 
proved to be poor in New England, and others that 
have not been tried, or sufficiently so to warrant a 
decision in their favor. We remarked to a'delegate 
on his return from the Congress, who politely fur- 
nished us with a list of fruits that had been recom- 
mended, that of the list of apples, some’ were not 
known in New England, and others had been tried 
and found wanting. To this he replied, that the list 
was mostly recommended by the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion ; and this we learn by the report before us. This 
fact shows that the decisions of ‘a body made up from 
an extensive country, are not reliable for every section. 

That this Congress was composed of gentlemen of 
extensive knowledge in the science of pomology, we 
do not doubt, and that they acted with a view to 





promote improvement in the great subject before 
them, there is no question ; for these facts are evident 
from their able transactions: their zeal and intelli- 
gence are commendable, and the result of their can- 
did and wise deliberations is an honor to our 
country; and we would venture to say, that more 
wisdom in the same number could not be collected 
in the old world. Though our country is young in 
horticultural improvement, our steps are rapid, and 
our course as thorough as the nature of the variable 
and multifarious subject will admit. 

This Congress, after some discussion on the sub- 
ject, determined to recommend a list of fruits for gen- 
eral cultivation, also to prepare a list of worthless or 
rejected fruits. Some objected to making a rejected 
list, but as they established a rule to reject none ex- 
cepting by a unanimous vote, and those proposed for 
rejection should be retained with the name of the 
objector, no one could object to it; and a rejected 
list made with so much caution will be of important 
service, particularly as we have five times as many 
varieties of fruits as we need to cultivate. 

But the accepted list was made with much less 
caution, or established by a very different rule. It 
was formed by a vote of the congress, even when 
several members objected to some varieties ; and we 
regard this list as less reliable, or entitled to less con- 
fidence, than the other. We may safely drop those 
fruits which all condemn, but we may not safely cul- 
tivate those kinds which many condemn, which fail in 
various sections, or which are not generally known. 

With''these preliminary remarks, which we decm 
essential to the reader, we proceed to give a part of 
the lists of fruits made by this Congress; and we shall 
continue the subject, and give the remainder soon. 


APPLES. 
List selected by the Congress in 1848. 


Early Harvest, Large Yellow Bough, American 
Summer Pearmain, Summer Rose, Early Strawberry, 
Gravenstein, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Baldwin, Roxbury Russet; and for particular local- 
ities, Yellow Belle Fleur, Esopus Spitzenburg, New- 
town Pippin. 


Additional List selected in 1849. 
White Seek-no-further, Fameuse, Porter, Hub- 
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bardston Nonsuch, Winesap, Lady Apple, Danvers 
Winter Sweet, Wine Apple, Red As Vander- 
vere, Bullock's Pippin, Swaar, Autumn Pearmain. 


Rejected List. 

Gloucester be sc rg semaaame Henry's 
Weeping Pippin, a White do., Kirke’s 
Lord Nelson’ Marmalade in, Priestly, Rowland’s . 
Red Streak, Red or Royal Russet, Hoary Morning, 
Large Red Sweeting, Red Doctor, Grand Sachem, 
Cathead, Dodge's Tt Red, Gray French Reinnette, 
Muscovia, Irish Peach, Pigeonette, Salina, Wool- 
ston’s Red Streak, Golden Reinnette, Woolston’s 
White Sweet, Caroline, (English,) Fenouillet Rouge. 


List proposed for rejection, but retained agreeably to 
the rule which we have named. 

Black Apple. — Mr. Hayes, of New Jersey, objected 
to its rejection. 

Winter Pearmain. — Mr. Hancock, of Burlington, 
N. J., Mr. Hovey, of Boston, and Mr. French, of 
Braintree, Mass., objected. 

Cabashea. — Col. "Hodge, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Mr. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., objected. 

Blenheim Pippin. — Mr. Hovey objected. 

American Pippin, or Grindstone. — Mr. Hayes ob- 
jected. 

Scarlet Pearmain. — Col. Hodge, and Mr. Elliot, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, objected. 

List of new Seedlings. 

The committee on seedling fruits reported as fol- 
lows on apples : — 

Balm Apple, from H. C. Hunt, Vt. Medium size, 
fair quality, or good. Said to bear every year. 

Tender Apple, presented as a cooking apple. 

Jewett’s Best Apple, of fine appearance, but not in 
season for eating. Has a high character in its origi- 
nal neighborhood. 

Northern Golden Sweeting, from J. Battey, Keese- 
ville, N. Y. Of beautiful appearance, good size, best 
quality. We recommend it be called simply the 
Northern Sweet. 

Champlain Apple, from the same. Good quality, 
beautiful appearance. ‘ 


Bailey's Spice Apple, from the same. Good, spicy, 
handsome. 
Forrence Apple, from the same. Good. 


Ribbed Codlin, from D. Miller, Jr., Carlisle, Pa. 
Large, waxen, tender; good, particularly for cookin 

Cumberland Seedling, from the same. Large, hand- 
some, oblate, red, tender flesh, pleasant, very good. 

Page Apple, from Henry Little, Bangor, Me. Hand- 
some, good appearance, not in eating order. 

Seedling Apple, from W. T. & E. Smith, Geneva, 
N.Y. Large size, greenish-yellow, quality good. 


About half of the list of apples selected as worthy 
of general cultivation, are either but very little 
known in New England, or have been tried, and 
found to be deficient, 

Early Harvest is a slow grower, poor bearer, and 
the fruit is very liable to crack and blast. Some of 
our most skilful orchardists and nurserymen have 
excluded it from their nurseries. 

American Summer Pearmain is very liable to blast, 
and though long since introduced, it is cultivated but 
very little. 

Early Strawberry is but little known in New Eng- 
land, and in some cases it is affected with blight, and 
it is too small for the market. 

Fall Pippin is very liable to blast, and far less 
profitable than some other varieties. 

The three varieties recommended for particular 





localities are not generally profitable in this section. 
The first two are fine fruits, and succeed in some 
favorable situations in propitious seasons. 

White Seck-no-further is but little known, and we 
do not have a very favorable account of it. Thomas, 
in his Fruit Culturist, speaks of it as a fruit culti- 
vated in New England. We think he must have 
been misinformed. In our numerous visits to fruit 
orchards, we have never seen but one tree of this 
variety, nor do we hear of it to any extent elsewhere. 
We have seen it in this market but once, and then it 
was raised in some other section, and it sold only at 
a moderate price. It is liable to be imperfect. When 
perfect, it is a fine fruit, but it will not sell for its full 
value in the market, owing to dark spots on it, which 
have the appearance of mildew or blast. 

Fameuse is a very beautiful apple, and this is its 
greatest excellence. It is not of a high quality. It 
originated in Canada, and is one of the most popular 
apples in that country. It is adapted to a northern 
climate and cool locations. In this region, it does 
not succeed well in warm locations. 

Winesap is but very little known, though long 
since introduced, which shows that it is not a favor- 
ite. It is too small for the market, and better for 
cider and for cooking than for the table. 

Lady Apple is a very small apple, very beautiful, 
of tolerably good quality, but often imperfect. Some 
cultivators, who keep stalls in this market, and who 
know what is profitable, have changed their trees of 
this variety to something more valuable. 

Wine Apple of Coxe is hardly known in New Eng- 
land. It is frequently in this market from the south 
or west, and sells well. It is tolerably good fruit, 
but we have better natives for the same season. 

Vandervere is hardly known in this region. It is 
generally fine in New York, but as it is liable to the 
blast, and bitter rot, under unfavorable circumstances, 
and as itis a native of the south, we do not think 
that it will flourish well here. 

Swaar. We have had fine Swaar apples from New 
York, but have never seen a good one raised in New 
England, and we have never heard but one cultiva- 
tor speak well of it, and he was an amateur. All 
that we have seen raised in this region were not 
swaar, (heavy,) but light and corky at the core. 

Autumn (or Herfordshire) Pearmain is but very 
little known in New England. 


It is stated in the report, that some of these fruits 
were adopted unanimously. In such cases, did the 
New England delegates vote in favor of apples not 
known in this section, or did they give their silent 
approval of a list, many of which had not been fairly 
tested among us, or, having been tested, Tekel is writ- 
ten on them ? 

Having disposed of the apples, in our next, we 
shall give the action of the Congress on other species. 

We intended to state at the commencement of this 
article, that Hon. Marshall P. Wilder presided over 
the deliberations of the Congress in the former part 
of the session, but having been called away, Samuel 
Walker, Esq., of Roxbury, was called to the chair. 
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GRINDSTONE ON ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 


This mode of hanging a grindstone renders the 
turning much easier than the old way, in which 
much labor is required to overcome the friction. 
These grindstones may be had all rigged upon 
frames, with a crank on one side, and a treadle on 
the other, by which the grinder can turn the stone 
himself with his foot, which is frequently a great 
convenience. 

Those who would prepare their own implements 
and machines as far as possible, can obtain cranks 
and rollers for grindstones for about the expense of 
having an iron crank without rollers made to order. 
This shows how cheaply this improvement may be 
had under proper management. 

Recently an improvement has been made by a 
flange on the arbor, forming a plate against which 
the grindstone is placed, and fastened there. This 
flange keeps the stone firmly in its place. The flange 
is not represented in the above cut. 


—<¢——_— 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 


For a number of years past, a great deal has been 
said in this state, as well as in other sections of the 
country, on agricultural education, and the subject 
has frequently been before the meetings at the State 
House, where, in some cases, the same speeches have 
been repeated year after year. The past winter, at 
these meetings, it was thought that it was high time, 
and a favorable time, for action. 

Every body in the state seemed conscious that 
something should be done for the agricultural in- 
terest, and all appeared willing to help on the good 
work; and the joint committee on agriculture in 
the legislature reported a bill, the substance of 
which was, that a commission of ten persons should 
be appointed to examine and report on the subject, 
also to examine and purchase a suitable tract of land 
“for a pattern or experimental farm, and for the loca- 
tion of an agricultural school. 

But unexpectedly, this bill met with opposition, 





and after a while many members of the legislature 
got an idea that the object of some was to establish a 
school on a grand and expensive plan, for the edu- 
cation of rich men’s sons, and that notwithstanding 
all the state might do to encourage the school, the 
expenses would still be so great for tuition and 
board, that the sons of men in middling cireum- 
stances, or in an humble condition as to property, 
would not be able to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of this public school. 

Speeches were made against the bill, and it did not 
pass. A committee of conference was appointed, 
and after much discussion, a bill was reported and 
passed, and finally approved of by the governor, ap- 
pointing a commission of five to examine the sub- 
ject and report to the next legislature. 

With this modification it will be perceived that 
the commission is shorn of most of the power de- 
signed to be delegated to it by the former bill; and 
perhaps this is as well, and may be better; for if the 
commission had much authority, and did not use it 
to the general satisfaction of the state, it would have 
a discouraging effect, as considerable expense will 
have been made. 

The governor and council have appointed the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to this commission: Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, of Dorchester; President Edward 
Hitchcock, of Amherst ; Thomas E. Payson, of Row- 
lew; Samuel A. Elliot, of Boston; and Eli Warren, 
of Boston ; to consider and report to the next legis- 
lature upon the expediency of establishing a state 
agricultural school. 

Qe 


Tropica Frurrs in Frorma.— The cultivation 
of the pineapple has been commenced in Florida ; 
and with a little protection occasionally in winter, it 
is believed this delicious-fruit can be raised in that 
state in abundance. The banana, va, fig, date, 
plum, orange, and, in fact, all tropic fruits, are now 
successfully cultivated in the neighborhood of St. 
Augustine. 

Sennen cane 





Labor conquers all. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
INSECTS ON POTATOES. 


Mr. Cotz: I am reminded by the article on the 
« Potato Rot,” in the February number of the N. E. 
‘Farmer, and by other notices of the disease, of some 
facts that have been communicated to me concerning 
the presence of insects within the stalks of the po- 
tato. The discovery of the insects was made by Mr. 
Wilkinson, the principal of the Agricultural School at 
Mount Airy, in Germantown, Pennsylvania. From 
a correspondent, who had been engaged in making 
observations with him, I received specimens of these 
same insects last August, with the following account 
of them :— 

“ The eggs are deposited on the leaf-buds, about a 
foot above the ground. When hatched, the grubs 
enter the tender buds, and proceed down the stalk, 
and frequently reach the root before they change. 
They remain in the pupa state about eight or ten 
days, when they assume the perfect form, and creep 
out of the stalk by perforating the thin bark. The 
eggs are oval, and of a lee ie orange-red color. The 
very young grubs are of the same color, but soon 
change to a pale yellow. The potato-fields” (where 
these insects prevail) “look as if they had been 
scalded; and on examining the plants, from one to 
three weevils were found in each stalk. The pota- 
toes have not yet begun to rot, but on cutting them 
open, a watery spot is found in the middle, and a 
well-defined streak of disease is marked from thence 
to the root on which it grew. The injury appears 
to have been confined tothe late potatoes. Whether 
this prove the origin of the potato rot or not, it is an 
evil of great magnitude, and demands the attention 
of entomologists and farmers.” 

The writer here very prudently refrains from ex- 
pressing a decided.opinion that these weevils are the 
exciting cause of the potato rot; and there is suffi- 
cient reason for this caution. 

The insect referred to is, in its mature state, a little 
beetle, about three twentieths of an inch long, be- 
longing, as my correspondent rightly judged, to the 
weevil tribe. It was first described by Mr. Say, in 
July, 1831, under the significant name of Baridius 
trinotatus—the threé-dotted Baridius. The Chevalier 
Schoenherr, in a large work, extending to several 
volumes, and exclusively devoted to the description 
of all the known insects of this tribe, redescribed 
this species under the name of Baridius vestitus, so 
called in allusion to the vesture of short gray nap 
that covers its body. In fact, its gray coat and the 
three black dots on its back, (one on each side of the 
base of the thorax, and the third on the scutel or 
escutcheon,) as Mr. Say remarked, distinguish this 
species sufficiently from all others. Mr. Say found 
it in Pennsylvania and in Indiana, and I have speci- 
mens from the former state, and from North Caro- 
lina, It has never fallen under my notice in Massa- 
chusetts, nor am I aware that it has ever occurred in 
New England. 

_ Now, before we attempt to charge this or any other 
insect with being the cause of the potato rot, we 
must prove that the insect is coéxtensive with the 
disease ; for there can be no doubt that the disease 
in all parts of Europe and of America, wherever it 
has eppeared, is specific and identical in its charac- 
ter. it is as much a disease unique in its kind as is 
the Asiatic. cholera, and almost as extensive in its 
range. This being true, the same cause that origi- 
nated and Bropegated the disease in Europe, must 
have extended and continued it in America; and 
whenever this cause shall cease to act in one lace, 
we may reasonably hope that its influence will begin 
to subside in other and more distant places. It 
would be not only unphilosophical, but contrary to 








all analogy, to attribute the disease to one cause, or 
to one kind of insect, in Europe, and to another 
cause, or to another kind of insect, in America. 

Let us, then, inquire what are the facts in regard 
to the insects in question, and in regard to other 
insects that have been supposed to be the cause of 
the potato rot. Are they as universal as the disease ? 
Naturalists, being those who are most conversant 
with the subject, will tell us that Baridius trinotatus 
is wholly unknown in Europe, and that it is exclu- 
sively confined to America, where also its range is 
limited to a part of the country only. On the other 
hand, the Aphis devastator, which Mr. Smee has 
described as the cause of the potato rot, is confined 
to Europe, and perhaps also to a comparatively small 
part thereof, 

If due weight be given to such considerations as 
these, shall we not be brought to the conclusion that 
potato rot is independent of any such causes as the 
attacks of insects ? 

It has long been my opinion that the potato rot is 
a disease of an epidemical character, propagated by 
a kind of malaria, or atmospheric poison, capable of 
extensive diffusion, and though of uncertain dura- 
tion, destined to come to an end in the course of 
time. How far the change in the constitution of the 
potato produced by cultivation, may have had any in- 
fluence in the production and propagation of the 
disease, will be an interesting subject for investiga- 
tion. We may find that some yarieties, like the St. 
Helena potato, either from original hardiness of con- 
stitution or from some other cause, have hitherto been 
exempt from the disease ; and that new and vigorous 
varieties raised from the seed, may have power to 
withstand its attacks. And perhaps we may find 
that new soil, like the virgin loam of the forests, un- 
changed by tillage and manure, and uncontaminated 
by the exudations of agricultural crops, may prove 
most favorable to the free growth, healthy condition, 
and early ripening of the potato, and thereby enable 
it to pass unhurt through: a visitation of the epi- 
demic. T. W. HARRIS. 

CamBrincE, Mass., May 28, 1850. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
WHITE SHANGHAE FOWLS. 


Mr. Eprror: In the last number of your paper, a 
correspondent, “ Stonington,” says, ‘In a recent 
communication to your paper on the ‘ White Shang- 
haes,’ it is stated they are a separate breed of fowls. 
Will your correspondent, or some other gentleman 
versed in feathered genealogy, give us his authority?” 

“Tf there is a distinct species of White Shanghae, 
it is not known to Capt. Palmer.” 

That there is a breed of fowls at Shanghae with 
white plumage, is shown by those “wer in March 
last, now in the possession of Mr. Wight, at Ded- 
ham, Mass. These fowls were obtained at Shang- 
hae, and were shipped by the Vancouver, and pur- 
chased at a much greater price than is paid: for the 
ordinary store fowls, with which the foreign ships 
are supplied. The progeny of those White. Shang- 
haes has been, so far, without the slightest deviation 
as to color, (as I am informed by Mr. Wight,) show- 
ing that they are a distinct breed. 

The Shanghae fowls imported by Capt. Palmer, 
and presented by him to Mr. Dixon, and of which 
“Stonington” speaks so highly, were undoubtedly 
the remainder of the store fowls put on board of 
Capt. Palmer’s ship, and were of mixed blood, hay- 
ing the same character that fowls purchased, under 
similar circumstances, for ships leaving any of the 
ports of this country, would possess, and it requires 
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no search for ‘“‘ undiscovered laws” to account for 


- the white plumage thrown by their descendants. 


The fowls, when bought by Capt. Palmer, were of 
mized blood, and were selected, not for breeders, but 
for being eaten during the voyage. 

“ Stonington ” cannot, it seems from the tenor of 
his communication, believe there can exist at Shang- 
hae a breed of white fowls, because “it is not known 
to Capt. Palmer,” and ventures “a prediction that 
the White Shanghaes mentioned in the communica- 
tion, if they are pure blood, will turn out some fine 
red chicks in the course of the summer.” If “Ston- 
ington”’ has no better ground on which to found his 
prediction than the want of knowledge of Capt. 
Palmer, I place no reliance on his opinion, and no 
faith in his prediction. ; 

Who “ Stonington ” is, what facilities he may pos- 
sess for obtaining information, and how well he may 
be “versed in feathered genealogy,” I do not know ; 
but it is hoped that he will, when he next attempts 
to correct “ several errors in point of fact, which are 
likely to mislead,” &c., favor the readers of your 
paper with his real name and place of residence. I 
dislike to reply to a person who does not give his 
name to the public. 

For the account of Capt. Palmer’s examination of 
the different kinds of fowls at S hae, and of the 
loss of the White Shanghaes by . Dixon, I am 
indebted to John Giles, of Providence, R. I.; and 
what reason he could have to give false information, 
I leave the reader to judge. Vora, &e., 

S. BRADFORD MORSE, Jr. 


—@—— 


For the New England Farmer. 


EARLY BEARING—QUINCE STOCKS FOR 
THE NORTH. 

Mr. Cote: Will you, or some of your able corre- 
spondents, give information, through your valuable 
publication, on the following subjects ? 

When large fruit trees are grafted, will the scions 
bear fruit sooner when taken from bearing trees than 
when taken from young trees? 

Will pears flourish when on quince stocks, 
as far north as New Hampshire? (lat. 43° 15'.) If 
so, or in trying the experiment, what variety of the 
quince is preferable? INVESTIGATOR. 

Nortn Cuarvestown, N. H., March 6, 1850. 

Remanks.— There are different opinions as to 
scions from bearing trees bearing fruit earlier than 
those from young frees. We think that there is 
generally but little difference. If the scion is old, 
the stock must also have age and vigor, before the 
scion will bear. We have cut scions from bearing 
trees, which scions (as is evident from others that re- 
mained) would have borne fruit the next season, set 
them on young stocks, and managed well the trees, 
and they have not borne for seven or eight years. 
At the same time, such scions set on bearing trees 
have borne plentifully the third year. We have had 
scions that retained so much of their original dispo- 
sition to bear, that they bore the first season, but 
afterwards became so modified by the young stock, 
that they did not bear again for six or eight years. 

A few days ago, a fruit cultivator showed us a 
seedling set on a standard tree to forward its bearing. 
It had not borne, though set as long a time as is 
necessary for seedlings to bear on their original stock. 
So there is a doubt whether the bearing of seedlings 


can be much hastened by grafting on bearing trees, 
though it may be done by working them on dwarfs, 
and pursuing other modes of causing early maturity. 
We do not consider these questions settled, but we 
do think that it is of but little importance whether 
scions are cut from bearing trees, or young trees, for 
the purpose of grafting young trees. Will some of 
our correspondents give us their experience in regard 
to the time of bearing of scions cut from old and 
young trees, and set on bearing trees? 

Pears will doubtless flourish as well on quince 
stocks in New Hampshire, as in a more southern 
clime, if such pears are selected as are’ adapted to 
that region. We think that there is but little differ- 
ence in the value of the different varieties of quince 
for the pear; but further experiments may give us a 
different view of the subject. The most vigorous 
stocks are best, but we do not, in this respect, per- 
ceive much difference in the apple, pear, and Portu- 
gal quince. Yet these are unsettled questions, and 
we need more light on them, — Ep. 


a ed ad 


For the New England Farmer. 
MILDEW ON GOOSEBERRIES. 


Mr. Corz: The prevalence of the mildew on many 
of the choice varieties of rries, has become so 
common, that many have, in utter despair, abandoned 
the cultivation of them. We had well nigh con- 
cluded that any further attempts in their behalf were 
useless; and had it not been for a kind of farming 
denominated ‘ book ony found in our agricul- 
tural journals, we should long ago, probably, have 
consigned our bushes to the rubbish heap, and con- 
cluded that there was an end of the whole matter. 
From the experience of some one in this matter, 
we learned that salt meadow hay placed around the 
bushes had a good effect. Such hay does not grow 
on the mountains of Berkshire; so we applied a sub- 
stitute, without knowing whether, in our case, we 
should kill or cure. If we had done the former, 
there would have been no loss, for the bushes were 
worthless as they were. 

In the first place, we dug in a ty of fine ma- 
nure among the roots of the b Rotten chip 
manure is excellent for the purpose ; 80 are composts. 
Early in the season we gave as much as half a pint 
of rock salt to each Sell leh it so far from the 
stalk as not to interfere with it. This salt is in a 
state of decomposition until it is gone, and its effect 
is to keep the ground cool and —two essentials 
to the perfection of this kind of fruit. After salting, 
litter with any waste hay or leaves; these also tend 
to keep a uniform moisture and temperature around 
the roots. By managing in this way, we have re- 
stored our old bushes, so that last year we had as fine 
a crop from them as they ever gave in their most 
palmy days. When the mildew first appears, sprinkle 
the bushes over with brine, and it will check its 
progress. ; 
Other remedies have been recommended, which 
we have tried with less success. One, for instance, 
says, if they are allowed to grow in grass-land, the 
mildew will not touch them. This we have tried, 
but with us it was no go; our berries were as fatally 
shielded over as when the ground was cultivated. 

The prevalence of the disease undoubtedly depends 
much on soil and locality. In most cases they prob- 
ably succeed best in moist, cool localities. It is in 





such we find them in a state of nature. At the 
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same time, the soil must be open, so that the roots 
will have ample means to extend themselves. 

We have as yet been able to find no variety that is 
proof against this plague. Some are more subject to 
it than others. Those who are not willing to employ 
a little labor and a trifling cost to remedy the evil had 
better throw away their bushes, and done with it. 
But for ourselves, the crops of last year and year 
before were an ample remuneration for the labor we 
employed, and we have no doubt but others will find 
as good a compensation in the same way. 

Yours truly, W. B. 
May, 1850. 


Remarks. — Foreign gooseberries are very liable 
to mildew, but Houghton’s Seedling is free from this 
evil. We have cultivated this variety for several 
years, both on moist and dry land, also on a poor 
soil, and under high culture, and we have them both 
in sheltered and exposed situations, and we have 
never seen any mildew on them. It isa great grower 
and bearer, and the fruit is of the highest quality. 
This is perfectly healthy, while our foreign kinds | 
growing in the same lot are blighted. But as it is 
desirable to cultivate a variety, the prevention recom- 
mended by our correspondent is important. — Ep. 


——¢~——_ 


For the New England Farmer. 
MILDEW OR INSECTS ON GRASS. 


Mr. Cotz: In my letter to you to send me the 
Farmer, I forgot one thing; and that is, our herds- 
grass, as it is beginning to head, is attacked by an 
insect, or the miller, and it is stopped in that state, 
and remains so until it starts at the bottom and comes 
up anew. 

I have talked with a good many men about it, but 
I do not find any one that can give any information. 
They have noticed that it did not come up, but knew 
not the reason; they attributed it to the drought or 
some other cause. I have noticed after the larve 
hatched, as I suppose, as I have been walking along 
in the grass, the millers would fly before me like 
grasshoppers, when they are thick. 

They are a very great damage to our crops of grass. 
They do not attack a field until the third year after 
seeding, and then they do not take more than half 
= — and the fourth year they take almost every 

ead. ‘ 

And now I wish that you would send out an in- 
quiry in the Farmer, to find out whether other parts 
of our country are affected like this vicinity; and 
also to find, if possible, a preventive, for it is a very 
great injury to our grass crops. 

INQUIRER. 


WalrtsFIeLp, Vr., 1850. 


Remarks. — Will some of our correspondents 
throw light on this subject, if it has come within 
their experience? Two years ago, we had a piece of 
herdsgrass that was affected with mildew, and we 
attributed it to very thick sowing on wet land; and 
we expected to see it again last season, but it did not 
reappear, although our grass was so thick that we 
had three tons of fine hay to the acre, at one mow- 
ing, on the very spot where it was blighted the pre- 
vious year. But this blight might be different from 
that mentioned by Inquirer. — Ep. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BLUE FLAG. 


Mr. Eprror: Can you or any of your correspond- 
ents inform me of a method of eradicating the blue 
flag (iris versicolor) from grass land? We have a 
field in which it has obtained roothold, and is rapidly 
spreading. The ground is low, but not very wet, the 
superfluous water being taken off bya drain. The 
soil is very shallow, with a hard, stony subsoil, which 
prevents ploughing. The lot has received abundant 
top-dressings, and has, until within a year or two, 
yielded good crops of grass. The flag is now so 
abundant as nearly to ruin the crop. If you have 
met with similar cases, perhaps you can give some 
information on the subject to a 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Remarks. — We have destroyed blue flag, and 
almost every other worthless plant, by ploughing, 
thorough culture, manuring, and growing of crops. 
We have no experience in destroying blue flag where 
the land cannot be ploughed. Will some of our 
readers give the information desired ? — Ep. 


——~—— 


For the New England Farmer. 
SELECTING FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Eprror: Though the subject of this epistle 
comes a little out of season, yet, owing to its manifold 
importance, it may net come amiss to discourse upon 
it occasionally. 

We would not recommend the farmer to select the 
thriftiest trees that he can find, because it is no un- 
common thing for the nurseryman to have thrifty 
growing trees; he can manure his nursery well, and 
take all other necessary care, thus force them wan | 
with all possible means, get them in a short perio 
large enough for sale, and looking very nice and 
handsome, will sell readily, and at a very high price. 
No, we do not recommend such trees, because, unless 
they are kept in equally as good cultivation as they 
have been, (and I hope and believe that it is not cus- 
tomary for farmers generally to force their orchards, ) 
they will not last so long as those that thrive chiefly 
in accordance with the laws of nature. No, farmers, do 
not purchase a tree out of a nursery where they are 
tall, slender, sleek, and smooth as a candle, unless 
you wish to keep them in a high state of cultivation. 
Trees should not pierce the sky, like Cleopatra’s 
Needle, or as once did the celebrated towers of 
Bologna. No, it is enough for the human masonic 
art to do this, but the vain intention should never be 
practised upon the productions of nature. 

D. WARREN JOHNSON. 

Wincuestzer, May 25, 1850. 


— 


For the New England Farmer. 


MILLET. 


Mr. Cote: In your number of May 11, in an 
article headed “ Work for the Season,” I notice you 
mention millet, among other kinds of grain. I live 
in a section where millet is entirely unknown as a 
field crop. I should like to be informed how much 
seed it requires to sow an acre; how much an acre 
in good condition would probably yield ; what it is 
worth per bushel, and what is its use or uses; also, 
if it should be sown on land rich enough to raise 
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wheat or corn, or if it will grow on poorer land to | off any time before the buds break, and planted 
advantage. Any information in i to the above acm an larger sized pots, p 4 a mixture of good rich 
inquiries, would be gladly receiv a oam a small portion of sandy peat, or against 
? : SUBSCRIBER. a warm wall, They will also strike freely by well- 


Ryecate, Vr., June 4, 1850. 


Remarks. — Millet is a small grain. The seed is 
yaluable for fowls, but rather dear for this purpose, 
when purchased in the market. A good crop yields 
from fifteen to twenty-five bushels. If sown in 
drills for seed, one peck of seed is sufficient; but if 
sown broadcast for the same purpose, nearly half a 
bushel is necessary; and when sown broadcast for 
fodder, about three pecks should be sown. Some 
cultivators say that a less quantity is sufficient, and 
others more. 

Millet is often cut before ripe, and used for fodder, 
but it will not yield so much fodder as Indian corn. 
Millet requires land in high tilth, the same as for a 
good crop of wheat. It is rather uncertain in this 
climate, and though long known, and frequently 
tried, it is but very little cultivated. On rather poor 
land, buckwheat is a much better late crop. June is 
a good season for sowing millet. It should be sown 
as early as the 20th or 25th, and better for being 
sown before these periods. The usual retail price of 
millet, at the seed stores, is $2 00 per bushel. 


_—— 


For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF POMEGRANATES. 


Mr. Cote: The generic name, Punica, of this tribe 
of plants seems to have arisen from the circumstance 
of the P. granatum being found growing in that part 
of Africa where ancient Carthage stood; the ancients 
called the fruit Malum Punicum, Carthaginian apple ; 
and Pomum granatum, kernelled apple. The specific 
name, granatum, from granum, grain, on account of 
the grains of its fruit, was borrowed from the latter. 
The Grecians seem to have set very great store by 
this fruit. The tree was first brought to Rome from 
Carthage, in the days of Sylla; and Pliny informs 
us, that the color to dye cloth, called Punicus, is ob- 
tained from the flowers, and that the Romans used 
the rind, flowers, and every part of the fruit, in medi- 
cine. Sloane says, “The rind of the fruit, together 
with the bark of the tree, is still used in some parts 
of Germany, in the dyeing and preparation of red 
leather.” The rind also produces as good ink as that 
made from galls, In its wild state it grows to a bush 
from sixteen to eighteen feet high, and bears profuse 
— of fruit, something after the manner of haw- 
thorn. 

Wine made from this fruit was strongly recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon, Dr. Buchan, and others, for 
complaint of the liver, or, if the wine could not be 
had, newly expressed juice might be used in the 
morning, with a little sugar and a small piece of 

een citron peel. The Persians make a very favorite 

rink of the rind, with the addition of cinnamon. 
The P. nana is used as hedges in Jamaica and the 
Island of Cuba; its leaves are diminutive, and its red 
flowers, although not large, are pretty conspicuous: 
the fruit in such situations is highly ornamental, and 
of the most excellent sweet flavor. 

Propagation and Culture. — The usual mode of prop- 
agation is by layers. Lay down the branches of the 
previous year’s growth in May, merely pegging them, 
without making any incision, and by the autumn 
they will have made good roots, and may be taken 





ripened cuttings, taken off in the autumn, and 
planted in pots filled with equal quantities of light 
sandy loam and peat, pedis over with a hand or 
bell glass, and set in a shady part of the greenhouse 
or stove, keeping them perfectly free from mould, or 
even dampness, until the following February, when 
they should be plunged in a bark or hot bed, where 
they will speedily strike roots; they should then be 
sarees off separately, and again plunged in a brisk 
eat until they have established themselves; they 
may then be gradually hardened, until they will bear 
the temperature of the greenhouse, carefully repot- 
ting when required. The second year after they are 
struck, they may be turned out, under a south wall, 
in front of a stove or greenhouse. Where they are 
intended to be planted, take out the soil to about the 
depth of twelve inches, and lay at the bottom about 
four inches thick of broken stones, or other hard rub- 
bish, to prevent the root from striking deep, and in- 
duce them to run near the surface; for if once they 
get deep, however suitable the soil may be for their 
growth, they will flower but very partially. Fill u 
the trench with a good strong, rich loam, mixed wi 
a small portion of sand, if it is inclined to bind. 

Pruning. — Proper pruning will greatly assist their 
flowering. All the flowers are prod at the ex- 
tremities of the young branches formed the same 
year; care should therefore be taken to bring only 
the strongest buds into action, instead of filling the 
tree very full of weak shoots; to accomplish this, 
cut out all the weak branches of the former year, and 
shorten the others — to their strength; by 
these means, a quantity of flowering wood may be 
obtained throughout the whole tree. 

Grafting. —The yellow, white, and double scarlet 
varieties are often grafted on stocks of the common 
one; the operation is performed in February or 
March, after the same manner of the apple, &. To 
bring the fruit to perfection, it is indispensable that 
the tree be trained against a flued wall, where it will 
have a higher temperature to swell up and ripen. 

BERNARD REYNOSO. 


_— 


For the New England Farmer. 
BLOSSOMING OF APPLE-TREES. 


Mr. Enprror: By the remarkable cold and cloud 
weather during the month of May, just past, an 
the heavy rains, and north-east and easterly winds, 
the blossoming of apple, as well as other fruit trees, 
has been delayed to a later season this year than 
usual. You published my account of the time of 
blossoming of apple-trees, in the Farmer, in the 
number for June 23, 1849, . 213. In that account, 
containing a table of their blossoming in Mansfield 
for fifty-two years, but one year they were delayed 
as late as June, and that was in the year 1812, when 
the blossoms were not out full till the 2d.e¢ ~~ 
The next latest was May 31, 1832. The e 
said table was in May 8, 1830; — differ- 
two extremes, twenty-four days — mear 
May 21, which is exactly the mean 
fifty-two years. 

This year I consider apple-trees wei 
full blossom till June 3, one day later 
for the past fifty-three years. I notice: 
apple-trees of late varieties, the Russet 
stance, were not fully out even on that 
also, some trees, in cool and wet location 
fully expanded. My rule in determining 
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to note when their petals had begun to fall to the 
ground; that is, as many petals had fallen as what 
remained to — The old red cherry were this 
year equally as as the apple. 
Most respectfully yours, 
ISAAC STEARNS. 
Mansrieip, Mass, June 6, 1850. 


—_—~—— 


WHEN SHOULD GRAIN BE CUT? 


It has ever been the practice with most farmers to 
permit their crops to remain in the field until 
fully mat . This, it was thought, was indispen- 
sably necessary to secure the complete development 
of all those characteristic excellences upon which 
the value of most grains, used for food for man and 
beast, i¢ found intrinsically to depend. To cut it, 
therefore, one day beforé its entire and perfect mat- 
uration, was supposed to detract to some extent from 
its nutritive powers, and consequently to diminish 
somewhat the value of the erop, without securing 
any advantages worthy of consideration in re- 
turn. The assumption upon which this hypothesis 
is predicated, is, that the stalk acts merely as a con- 
duit, or tube, through which, as the grain demands 
it, the nutriment is conveyed from the soil. No 
allowance is made for the action of the vitalizing 
fluid, or sap, which is supposed to act merely as a 
solvent, and is arrested and rendered incapable of 
operating any favorable action upon the grain, as soon 
as the crop is cut, peer the stalk be replete with 
sap, and the grain unfilled, or immature. My own 
experience, however, aided by the experiments and 
observations of others who have made these phenom- 
ena a subject of critical and patient investigation, 
induces me to adopt an altogether different view of 
the case; and this, I find, is the fact with many of the 
most distinguished scientific writers both in this 
country and in Europe. 

In the 2d volume of British Husbandry, pp. 136, 
137, it is said, — 

“The question has been for some time agitated, 
regarding the state of ripeness in which grain should 
be reaped; and it has been recommended as a gencral 
rule of practice, to cut down the crop before the up- 
permost grain can be shaken out. Taking all things 
into consideration, it seems to be the most prudent 
plan to have the grain cut before it is fully ripe; but 
in this a medium course should be adopted; for, 
although grain, if allowed to become too ripe, as- 
sumes a dull, husky hue in the sample, yet, if not 
ripened enough, it shrivels in the drying.” 

Cadet de Vaux asserts that “grain reaped eight 
days before the usual time, has the berries larger, 
fuller, and finer, and better caleulated to resist the 
attacks of the weevil. An equal quantity of the corn 
thus reaped, with corn reaped at maturity, gave more 
bread, and of a better Guanty. The proper time for 
reaping, is that when the grain, on being pressed be- 
tween the fingers, has a doughy appearance, like a 
crumb of bread just hot from the oven,” 

Mr. C. Howard, in the Report on Select Farms, 
says, “ Wheat ought never to be allowed to remain 
uncut till it is fully ripe, Experiments, easily made, 
will prove to every cultivator of it, that by permit- 
ting it to stand until the straw has lost its suceulency, 
he gains nothing in plumpness or bulk of grain, but 
loses much in color and fineness of skin; besides 
which, he incurs the risk of shelling, by the high 
wind, or by its being cut under the influence of a 
burning sun. 

«* When fully ripened by standing in the shocks, no 
dry hour should be lost in getting it well secured,” 

zandon observes, that ‘“‘in harvesting wheat, the 
best farmers, both in England and on the continent, 








_ that it ought to be cut before it becomes dead 
pe. When this is the case, the loss is considerable, 
both in the field and in the stack-yard; and the 








grain, according to Von Thaer, produces an inferior 


flour.” 


These extracts from the most distinguished the- 
oretical and practical writers on agriculture, might 
be a ad infinitum ; but enough has been pre- 


sented, 


presume, to show what is the general belief 


upon this important subject. My own experience, 
also, goes to corroborate the correctness of the theory 


which proposes that all 
food, or for feeding anim 


ain intended for human 
be cut at least five days 


before it becomes mature. In the summer of 1836, 
I had a piece of oats, about four acres, which were 
remarkably stout. As hay was that season rather 
short, and as less than a medium crop had _ been har- 
vested, I wished to preserve the straw of this field 
in a condition which would render it in some measure 
an efficient substitute for English hay ; and with this 
view, cut the whole of my oats at a period of their 
growth when the straw was perfectly green, but not 
before the berries had become somewhat hard to the 
touch, though by no means ripe. From appearances, 
I was induced to believe that about five days of dry, 
warm weather would be required to ripen the crop ; 
and in this opinion I was ‘afterwards confirmed by 
the time required fully to ripen a small strip which I 
caused to be left near the centre of the field, the 
produce o/ which was afterwards carefully threshed 
and weighed. The weather was favorable during the 
harvest, and the sheaves were stored without injury 


from the wet. 


On compari 


the produce of that 


aring 
portion of the field to which the sickle had been in- 
troduced first, with the produce of that which had 
been allowed to become fully matured before cutting, 
there was no perceptible difference either in the size 
or weight of the grain; but there was a marked dif- 


ference in the ap 


ce and value of the straw. 


That which was cut first, retained its green, brilliant 
hue, and was eaten by my cows and young stock with 
the greatest eagerness and avidity ; whereas that from 
the other section was rejected, and was used for lit- 
tering horses, hogs, sheep, and other animals kept on 
the farm. Since then I have made it an invariable 
rule to cut my oats (of wheat I raise but little) as 


soon as the heads begin to turn. 


I allow the crop a 


fair time to make, and bind in small sheaves, which 
I expose for several days to the sun, if the weather 
be favorable; if not, I stack them a while before de- 
positing them in the barn, 


June 1, 18650. 


A. COUNTY FARMER, 


— Germantown Telegr aph. 


—_-_—_>—_ 


Maruemartics or Bees. — The warmest admirers 
of honey, and the greatest friends to bees, will 
never, I presume, contend that the young swarm, 
who begin making honey three or four months after 
they are born, and immediately construct these 
mathematical cells, should have gained their math- 
ematical knowledge as we gain ours, and in three 
months’ time outstrip Mr. Maclaurin in mathematics 


as much as they did in making honey. 


It would 


take a senior wrangler at Cambridge ten hours a 
day, for three years together, to know enough of 
mathematics for the calculation of these problems, 
with which not only every queen bee, but every 
undergraduate grub, is acquainted the moment it is 
born. — Sidney Smith's Sketches of Philosophy. 


Flattery corrupts both the receiver and the giver, 
and adulation is not of more service to the people 
than to kings. — Burke. 


——@e—— 
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ST. GHISTLAIN PEAR, 


This pear is of a fine texture, and usually high 
quality. It is a native of Belgium, and ranks among 
the best pears for garden culture, under careful man- 
agement. But notwithstanding the excellent quality 
of the fruit, it is not adapted to general orchard cul- 
ture for the market, or for this market, as it is too 
small to sell for what it is really worth. We have 
seen them in the market, in fine condition, but the 
sale dull; and one cultivator of this fruit in this 
vicinity, who has about twenty trees, informs us that 
he shall change them to some other variety, as the 
size is too small for the market, though the quality 
is first rate. Sometimes a superior pear attains a 
high reputation, and sells well in market, though 
rather small. This is the case with the Seckel; but 
it comes in when pears are not usually very plenty, 
and it attained its high character when but few vari- 
eties were cultivated. With the great variety of 
excellent pears now generally known, and several 
ripening with this kind, and as the St. Ghistlain, 
like most foreign pears, is variable, it will never gain 
a notoriety that will cause it to sell for what it is 








worth in the market, — that is, in this market, with 
the present preference for large fruit. 

Characteristics. — Size medial ; pyriform, neck niar- 
row and tapering; pale yellow, sometimes a red 
tinge; stem usually an inch and a half long, varying 
from slender to stout, and fleshy at the fruit; very 
shallow basin; flesh whitish, fine, melting, buttery, 
juicy, of a fine delicious flavor, first rate when in 
perfection, but occasionally varying to second rate. 
Ripens in September, and is better when gathered 
rather early, and ripened in the house. Growth 
upright and vigorous. Shoots light brown. Hardy 
and productive. It flourishes well on its own stock 
or as a dwarf. 

Our drawing is made from specimens presented by 
our liberal friend, Mr. Andrew Lackey, Jr., Marble- 
head, where we saw, last season, a tree of this vari- 
ety, grown on the English white thorn, and trained 
on a building, of large size, remarkable vigor, and 
well loaded with the finest looking fruit that we ever 
saw of this variety. It was sufficiently large to sell 
well in market. 
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Domestic Department. 





Ir was a remark of Dr. Spurzheim, that “ the 
physical education of woman was of more impor- 
tance to the welfare of the world, than that of men.” 

Whether full assent be conceded to this or not, no 
one will deny that a proper development of woman's 
physical powers should attend that of the intellect- 
ual and moral. It has become a topic of common 
remark, as well as regret, that while the mental fac- 
ulties of females are subjected to a wise and salutary 
discipline, their physical training is almost totally 
neglected. 

It will not be for a moment doubted, that woman’s 
happiness and usefulness are, in a great measure, 
proportioned to the health she enjoys, and that all 
other qualifications will be of comparatively little 
avail, if this precious boon is denied to her. It 
should then be a subject of special attention with 
parents and educators to secure to the daughters of 
our land the fullest amount of energy and comfort 
to be derived from an early and judicious regard to 
the demands of their physical constitution. Occu- 
pying, as woman does, a loftier position, as respects 
moral influence, in our own than in any other coun- 
try,— and to which is justly ascribed our singular and 
growing strength as a people, — it is a matter of great 
practical importance, not only to her, but to society 
in general, that her training, in all respects, should 
be such as is adapted to the maintenance of her 
present exalted rank. 

It is observed that girls at this day are far less effi- 
cient in whatever appertains to bodily strength and 
power of endurance, than were their grandmothers. 

The privations with which the latter were familiar 
in their childhood and youth, taught them self-reli- 
ance and contentment under subsequent and more 
propitious circumstances; the free air they breathed 
purified the vital current, imparting health, anima- 
tion of spirits; and the pure water they drank satis- 
fied their thirst without vitiating the taste: reared 
amid such influences, strangers to those fashion- 
able maladies which modern refinement has induced, 
they were companions worthy the patriots of the 
revolution. ‘True, their means of education were 
limited ; but a deficiency of books was supplied by a 
perfect mastery of the few they possessed, by a 
closer observation of nature, and the exercise of a 
clear and vigorous understanding. 

That the present generation of the female sex is infe- 
rior to their predecessors in point of strength, health, 
and length of life, and fast deteriorating in those quali- 
ties which gave them energy and character, is a fact, 
it is believed, generally acknowledged. 

Nor is this in any degree surprising. For while 
the brother is permitted to engage in all those invig- 
orating pastimes which his nature and inclination 
demand, the sister is habitually admonished for in- 
dulging in those healthful amusements to which her 
disposition leads her. She is taught that all those 
natural impulses, arising from exuberance of spirits 
and the joyous hilarity of youth, are rude, boister- 
ous, or ungenteel, and should therefore be repressed. 
If she goes forth to breathe the fresh and pure air 
of heaven, she must walk with the measured step 
and gravity of a funeral procession. Should her 
instructor permit her to trundle her hoop, to exercise 
her lungs beyond what is regarded as the standard 
of propriety, the fond and fashionable mother inter- 
feres, protesting that her daughter is becoming rude 
and unladylike. 

Nor is this all; at a time of life when most capable 
of profiting by instruction, and when in seasons of 
relaxation, she should be allowed the freedom of the 





mountains, the hills, and the meadow, in order to 
impart the glow of health to her cheek, cheerfulness 
and animation to her spirits, strength to her memory, 
and vigor to her intellect, the daughter, now a young 
lady, is ushered into society. A round of gay and 
often frivolous amusements follows this important 
event. 

Late hours, late suppers, stimulants, and excite- 
ment drive sleep from the pillow. Weary and dis- 
ordered both in mind and body, she rises, idly to 
spend the hours of the day, till the return of even- 
ing shall bring her renewed scenes of gayety and 
pleasure. 

A few years thus passed introduce her to the cares 
and duties of domestic life. Destitute of self-reli- 
ance and self-control, ignorant of her own powers and 
capabilities, with a constitution impaired, it is not 
strange that when the stern realities of life are to 
be met, she fades and sinks to an untimely grave. 
Would mothers, when visiting the burial-place of the 
dead, but read the inscriptions carved to record the 
age and worth of those who died at a period of life 
when, by a judicious training, they might have been 
the light and centre of the domestic circle, and 
would they reflect that a maternal pride, or possibly 
their own ignorance of the laws of health and of 
life, is hurrying their daughters to a like premature 
end, there would be hope for those to whom their 
education is intrusted, that these now young and 
beautiful daughters will be restrained from scenes of 
dissipation and folly; till, through the plastic influ- 
ence of education, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
they “may be as centre stones polished after the 
similitude of a palace.” — Family Visitor. 








Doutl’s Department. 





Sympatuy. — A mother who was in the habit of 
asking her children, before they retired at night, 
what they had done during the day to make others 
happy, found her young twin daughters silent. The 
older ones spoke modestly of deeds and dispositions, 
founded on the golden rule, ‘* Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you.” Still those little 
bright faces were bowed down in silence. 

The question was repeated. “I can remember 
nothing good all this day, dear mother; only one of 
my school-fellows was happy because she had gained 
the head of the class, and I smiled on her, and ran 
to kiss her. So she said Iwas good. This is all, 
dear mother.” 

The other spoke still more timidly. ‘A little girl 
who sat by me on the bench at school, had lost a 
baby brother. I saw that while she studied her les- 
son, she hid her face in her book, and cried. I felt 
sorry, and laid my face on the same book, and cried 
with her. Then she looked up, and was comforted, 
and put her arms round my neck. But I do not 
know why she said that I had done her good.” 

The mother knew how to prize the first blossom- 
ings of sympathy. She said, “Come to my arms, 
beloved ones! To rejoice with those who rejoice, 
and to weep with those who weep, is to obey our 
blessed Redeemer.” 


—— 


Never laugh at those who do not dress as well 
as you do. They may know a great deal more than 
you. They probably are better far to their parents 
or little brothers and sisters. Treat them kindly. 
Don't look at their clothes, and then at yours, as if 
to say, ‘* See how nice I am dressed.” Such conduct 
is mean and ill bred. Don’t be guilty of it. 
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Health Department. 





No Excuss. — Our farmers never forget the barn, 
the corn-crib, nor the “spring house ;” but a bath 
room, quite as necessary to the comfort and health 
of their households, rarely enters into the calcula- 
tion. Even when it is impossible to convey a suffi- 
cient supply of the element directly into the house, 
a sponge and plentiful buckets of water will be found 
to answer the purpose admirably, where the city 
bath is unattainable. No person is excusable for 
neglecting a daily ablution with the common ‘ wash- 
bowl and pitcher” apparatus within reach ; and with 
them, a square of oil-cloth to protect the carpet or 
floor, he may gain comfort and increasing strength, 
with very little trouble and expense. 

The only objection that can be urged against this 
healthful practice, is prompted by indolence —a 
cowardly shrinking from the trouble, and mayhap of 
the first plunge; but this grows less and less; habit 
steps in to aid us, and by rising a few minutes earlier, 
the busiest man or woman may secure the necessary 
time. Then the warm glow, and brisk and health- 
ful circulation, that succeed the chill, is an ample 
repayment for all transient discomfort. The un- 
shrinking use of a coarse crash towel, a short, quick 
walk in the open air, if possible, directly after, and 
our word for it, the most delicate of you all will re- 
turn with such an appetite as you never know going 
from chamber to breakfast room without the appli- 
cation prescribed above ; a prescription that we would 
enforce by earnest solicitations, for a trial at least, to 
those of our readers who wish for a long life and 
healthful one. — Neal’s Gazette. 








Mechanics’ Department, Arts, &c. 





Lrrnocrarny. — Lithography is the art of print- 
ing from stone. This process is based upon the fact 
that printing ink, being largely composed of oil, will 
not adhere to any surface which is wet with water. 

Every one knows how utterly impossible it is to 
mix oil and water. To lithograph, then, all that is 
necessary is, to draw on the smooth surface of a dry 
stone, with a greasy crayon, whatever is desired to 
be printed. A weak solution of nitric acid is then 
rubbed over the stone, which fastens the drawing so 
that it cannot be rubbed off. After this, a solution 
of gum-arabic is passed over the surface, and then 
the stone is ready for printing. 

By means of a sponge, water is now rubbed on the 
stone, and while yet wet the inking roller is applied. 
The ink of course adheres to the lines of the draw- 
ing, because they are oily, but to the wet stone it 
does not stick. The paper is now laid on, and, with 
the stone, passed through the press; the result being 
a beautiful and exact copy of whatever is drawn. 

Such is the process by which the lithographic 
prints, that are sold in all parts of our country, are 
made. The colored ones are painted with water 
paints after the printing is completed. 

The stone employed for lithography is of a pecu- 
liar kind of lime and clay nature, resembling in ap- 
pearance a smooth, yellow hone, yet possessing the 
quality of absorbing water. This stone is known as 
lithographic, or compact lime. It is found chiefly in 
Bavaria, one of the German states, though there are 
quarries of it in England. 





erable object in commerce. In New York these 
stones are worth from five to ten cents per pound. — 
The Student. 

—_—~>—_ 


Inon Hovses.— A young man in New York has 
invented a new mode of constructing iron houses, of 
which the Tribune gives the following description :— 
It embraces a rigid frame of cast-iron pillars, with 
other parts of sheet iron. Pillars of peculiar con- 
struction are placed at equal distances, and éach in- 
terlocks with the girdles, and cross sills, as well as 
the lintels, doors and window frames, and all the 
parts which require to be firm, or to brace other 
parts. The panels are of sheet iron, as also are the 
floors, ceilings, and shutters for the doors and win- 
dows. To every part of the house there is an inte- 
rior and exterior wall, leaving an air chamber 
between; this renders each room fire proof, and 
each, if desired, may be rendered air proof. The 
roof is also of iron, and couples to the walls and 
floors. The frame may be ornamented in the cast- 
ing as taste shall dictate, and the whole may be 
painted to perfection, equal to the finest fresco work. 
The house will resist any kind of atmosphere in the 
most perfect manner, and when put together, is so 
strong that it may be turned over and back: again 
without injury. These buildings will be more desi- 
rable than any other, and may be taken apart in a. 
few hours, and re-put together on another site with 
entire facility. Having been taken apart, one may 
be packed in a small space, as the whole is in sec- 
tional pieces, so as to be fitted for rebuilding, and 
for changing the form, or extending in either direc- 
tion, or in height, within a few hours, without pre- 
venting its use while being so altered or added to, 
and without loss of any of the material of the origi- 
nal building. — Family Visitor. 


—e——_ 


REMARKABLE Mercuanicat Tatent.— There is a 
French Canadian boy at St. Hyacinthe, who has con- 
structed a working model of a steam locomotive 
complete in all its parts, about eighteen inches in 
length, without any assistance or instruction even in 
the use of tools. He is only about fourteen years of 
age, and has had to make for himself every imple- 
ment necessary for his work, with the exception of 
one or two files. Among these implements is a rude 
species of turning lathe, and the tools for making 
screws. His models have been the engines which he 
has seen on the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway. 
— Montreal Herald. 





BARK-BOUND CHERRY- 
TREES. 


In the last February number of the Horticulturist 
appeared an article from Prof. Turner, of Illinois Col- 
lege, upon the disease of the cherry-tree ; attributing 
it almost entirely to the trees becoming “‘ bark bound,’ 
and advising for its remedy the peeling of the outer 
corticle of bark entire. 

I have the greatest respect and esteem for Prof. 
Turner as one of my own correspondents, and as one 
who is doing much to advance horticultural science 
at the west. Yet, not having perfect faith in his 
theory, I trust it will not be deemed uncourteous in 
me to state what I consider the primary cause and 
the ultimate remedy; provided, in so doing, I occupy 
not too great a portion of your columns. 

With an eye to this subject, I have, during the four 


REMARKS QN 





The Bavarian stones, however, are those most uni- 
versally employed, and their importation is a consid- 


years past, examined a large number of cherry-trees 
of all ages and sizes, and growing upon varied soils. 
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As Prof. Turner says, writers have advised various 
specifics; one a blue clay, another light, thin soil, 
&c., and all, like unto Mr. Allen’s system of orchard- 
ing, on a large scale, and laying his orchard down to 
grass — being only to diminish the annual growth 
of the tree by lessening the amount of ascending 
sap, and thereby producing a short growth of fine, 
close grain, fully ripened, and capable of enduring 
the sudden and exciting changes of our western 
climate. “Again, others have shaded the trunks 
from the hot sun in summer.” This I have myself 
practised, not only in summer, but also in winter, 
and have seen the same practised upon trees of 
twenty years’ age, and as Prof. T. remarks, “ the 
remedy has as often failed as it has succeeded.” 
The slitting with a knife was practised by a friend 
of mine, an amateur in fruit culture, many years 
since, and without success; coming at last to the 
conclusion which impressed the mind of Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, who, in a few remarks respecting this prac- 
tice, says, he “should as soon think of slitting the 
skin on a boy’s leg, or on calves or colts, as a regular 
part of a plan of rearing them, as to slash the bark 
of sound and healthy trees.” Prof. Turner does not 
advocate the slitting of the bark, Iam aware. Yet 1 
allude to it here, from the fact of having noticed a 
large number of trees this season most unmercifully 
slitted and gashed — vertically, horizontally, zigzag, 
and waved: “ Prof. Turner, of Illinois College, ad- 
vises it, and we thought we would try it.” 

Every one who has ever tried it upon trees, knows 
that by slitting the bark of almost any tree when it 
is in vigorous growth, it will immediately expand, as 
though it had been compressed by a bandage. Arti- 
ficial channels so produced are, however, soon filled 
up by new granulations or layers of bark, and of 
course as much “bark bound” as before the oper- 
ation. 

Prof. Turner would strip the entire outer corticle 
from the tree, and by this, check the accumulation 
of sap to the gorging of the vessels of the trunk as 
dead matter. This, I believe, is the practice as ad- 
vised by him to be pursued. Prof. T. remarks that 
this dead matter accumulates upon “the southern 
side of the tree, to be frozen and torn off by the 
frosts of winter.” The word southern, I presume, is 
placed rather to designate the side of the tree upon 
which the “dead matter” is most generally sup- 
posed to be found, than as decisive of the only side 
upon which the tree is affected. 

But to my own observations and belief. And first, 
the bursting of the bark is not confined alone to the 
cherry, but may be found upon the apple, pear, 
peach, and linden-tree; possibly upon others, but 
not to my knowledge. The same exudation of sap 
or gummy matter does not follow such bursting, ex- 
cept in the peach. This bursting is also as rarely 
found upon trees of the common” Mazard or the 
Kentish as upon the apple and pear; and therefore 
the trunks of these varieties are naturally as healthy 
and little subject to this bursting of the bark as other 
species. 

To satisfy myself of this, I have examined num- 
bers of large trees of Mazards, both growing upon 
the richest of clay loam soil, on moderate soil, and 
upon a sandy loam; and also have examined the 
trunks of large trees, the tops of which are yearly 
producing the Black Heart, White Heart, Bigarreau, 
&c. Many that I have seen were grafted or budded 
at about one half the distance up the trunk, leaving 
one half the trunk Mazard, and the other of the 
budded variety. In all cases, I have found the Maz- 
ards the most free from any bursting of the bark. 
The rage with purchasers of trees to procure “ large, 
straight, and thrifty trees,” has doubtless been an 
incitement to nurserymen to prepare the soil in 
which they are growing trees for sale, so that they 





could produce a growth of from eight to eleven feet 
in a season; and this urging of the soil too often 
aided by the strong roots of an old sucker, rather 
than the fibres of a young seedling. These trees, so 
produced, cannot have wood as firm and close as is 
natural to the cherry, because the growth is beyond 
its natural habit. 

The trees, therefore, are not as capable of enduring 
our sudden changes of climate as they would be 
were they grown only about three and a half to four 
feet the first season — forming a close, fine grained 
wood, well ripened. That a close grained, well 
ripened wood endures our climate best, is allowed by 
all; and is proved by a notice of such trees as the 
Elm, Maple, and Seckel, or most natural pear-trees, 
contrasted with the Ailanthus, Willow, and many 
other rapid growing varieties. 

That peeling the outer corticle of a tree entire may 
not produce a healthy plant out of one diseased from 
its birth, I do not assert; but as yet I am not in- 
clined to such belief. I regard the tree so diseased 
from its infancy that if left to continue where first 
grown, or transplanted to even a richer or poorer soil, 
six years — nay, often two years will not have passed 
without the evidence of over-feeding in youth show- 
ing itself, by bursting of the sap vessels and exuda- 
tion of its sap; this as often upon the north side of 
the tree as upon the south, caused not directly by 
the hot sun, but mainly from the coarse, spongy 
nature and early habit of the tree, easily acted upon 
by sudden changes of temperature. 

If we advance the idea that some varieties ar¢ 
more hardy than others, that some will endure our 
climate when others will not, we should certainly 
attempt to build our support upon the evidence given 
by such trees as were of close grained wood, and 
moderate growers from the first. These may be 
found in the Dukes and Morellos; the Belle de 
Choisy and May Duke being rarely complained of 
as affected by the bursting of the sap, although of 
late I have heard of two instances of the latter 
variety, both, however, traced to the fact of being 
upon sucker stocks, and having been excessively 
stimulated during their first year’s growth, afterwards 
in good strong soil. 

The “ fire-blight,” or “frozen sap-blight,” in the 
pear, is rarely found in the Doyenne or Seckel, but 
often upon the Bartlett and Duchess d’Angouleme; 
and it is argued by writers to be induced from the 
rapid growth and spongy texture of wood in the 
latter varieties. So, why not this bursting of the 
bark in the cherry be attributed to the same cause? 

The pear, in “ frozen sap-blight,” does not exude 
a gum, because such is not its nature; but its black- 
ened appearance upon the body often coincides with 
that upon the cherry, and have by. the writer been 
removed in the same way. 

To support my own views of the necessity of trees 
being not too much stimulated in early growth, I 
have examined in others’ grounds, and have those in 
my own grounds—those that were grown slowly, 
say not over four feet the first season, in close prox- 
imity to others that were grown some eight feet the 
first year from bud. The result as yet has been, that 
while, of the trees grown slowly at first, as many 
are of the rapid growing varieties, as among those 
grown rapidly the first year; yet those of early slow 
growth have hardly shown any exhibition of bark 
bursting, while the others have abounded yearly in 
blackened spots, and bursting bark, and when cured 
in one place upon the body, has shown itself in 
others, and at last among the \enser limbs. 

That peeling the outer corticle entire may not aid 
the tree for a time when so diseased, I may not now 
say; but that it will promote it from a sickly to a 
healthy tree, I doubt. And if it will aid or resusci- 
tate the cherry, why will it not the pear? 
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The recommendation to grow the limbs low upon 
the bodies of the trees, is one which I think I ad- 
vanced in a communication to the Prairie Farmer 
some two years since, and therefore I of course 
coincide with Prof. Turner in that point ; but beyond 
that, I would, to produce permanent healthy cherry- 
trees, have them worked (if low down) upqn small 
seedling stocks, planted in ground that will not cause 
a growth the first year from the bud, of over four 
feet; or rather, I should prefer the bud or graft in- 
serted just below the point at which the head is 
intended to be formed, as in that case a less amount 
of the tree is removed when cutting back to the bud, 
a less injury is caused to the rtock, and less growth 
of that season the result. Trees so grown during the 
first two years from the bud, I think, may then be 
transplanted to any soil, and be no more liable to 
‘“‘bark bursting” than the pear or peach. 

With those trees rey! planted that are subject 
to being affected with “bursting bark,” I find no 
difficulty in healing diseased points, by simply cut- 
ting away all dead matter, washing the wound with 
strong soap-suds, and wrapping it up in fresh cow 
droppings. Very respectfully, F, R. E. 

CLEVELAND, Ounto, Aug. 1849. 

As nothing is easier than the culture of all the 
finest cherries on the Hudson, and throughout most 
of the Middle States, we know but little from our 
own observation of the difficulties which are largely 
experienced in Western States, and therefore wel- 
come these intelligent discussions to our pages. The 
excessive luxuriance of growth caused by the fer- 
tility of many western soils, is undoubtedly the 
cause of many obstacles in the way of the fruit- 
grower, which must be met by a resort to various 
counteracting expedients on his part. But even here, 
bark-bound trees are occasionally seen. Our own 
remedy here is scraping the trunks, and washing 
them repeatedly with soap-suds; but we have also 
seen bark-bound trees restored to a sound normal 
state by the old and long-practised expedient of 
slitting the bark. — Ep. — Downing’s Horticulturist. 


Remarks. — Some varieties of cherries, generally 
those that are foreign, are rather tender for. our cli- 
mate. They are liable to be injured by the extreme 
heat of summer, and cold of winter. The Black 
Tartarean is among the most tender kinds cultivated 
in this section. In extremely hot days, young 
standard cherry-trees, that have only short limbs, 
and those up high, are liable to have their trunks 
destroyed by the hot summer. 

We have noticed that some of our cultivated kinds 
were killed last summer, while Mazard-trees near 
them, with trunks equally exposed, were uninjured. 
Therefore, a good method of forming a large, durable 
tree, is to raise up a hardy Mazard, and then graft 
or bud into the limbs. But as we are now adding to 
our lists of valuable cherries several fine natives, we 
shall soon have twice as many as we need to culti- 
vate, and we can exclude those that are tender in 
tree, also those that are so liable to decay in fruit, in 
case of wet weather when it is ripening. 

Besides several hardy and excellent native cher- 
ries already introduced, many others, from our best 
native seedlings, are on trial, and we shall soon be 
able to make a choice list, sufficiently extensive for 
all seasons of the cherry, for all purposes, and to suit 
all tastes, after excluding every kind to-which there 
is any serious objection, even if the excluded kinds 
should be more numerous than those retained. 





The cherry is generally a very rapid grower, and 
a great error in cultivation is, setting on rich land, 
or manuring too highly. When the tree grows rap- 
idly, the wood is soft and tender, and more liable to 
injury from the hot sun, or severe cold, or from the 
sudden changes from heat to cold, and the reverse. 
The limbs of the cherry should be trained so as to 
protect the trunk and.main branches from the sun, 
particularly from the almost vertical noonday sum- 
mer sun. 

If we could raise some of the best varieties of 
cherries from seed, without budding or grafting, as 
we do many kinds of peaches, we should accomplish 
an important object, both in getting more hardy trees, 
and saving the labor and risk of budding and graft- 
ing, which processes are more liable to fail in the 
cherry than in other varieties of fruit, particularly 
that of budding. — Ep. N. E. Farmer. 


_— 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


It is but little more than forty years since the first 
crow crossed the Genesee River westwardly. They, 
with the fox, the hen-hawk, swallow, and many 
other birds and insects, seem to follow civilization. 

The locust borer is not of more than thirty years’ 
introduction into the United States, and has not yet 
reached the native groves of the locust-tree at the 
south and west. It commenced its ravages on the 
east side of the Genesee River in 1830, and it was 
seven years before it crossed to the west side. 

The grain worm, or weevil, began its course of 
destruction in Vermont, about the year 1828, and it 
progresses in the course it takes from ten to fifteen 
miles a year. _ It has not yet reached Western New 
York to any extent; but the destroyer is on its 
march, and desolation will follow its track in this 
great wheat-growing region. 

Rose-bugs have been.so common in some of the 
Eastern States, that on the sea-shore they have 
floated in winrows on the sands, having been driven 
into the sea by winds, and drowned. They have 
only made their appearance in this region, in any 
quantities, within two or three years. 

The cedar or cherry bird was first noticed west 
of the Genesee River in 1828, and now it is so great 
a pest as to induce many to give up the cultivation 
of cherries, especially if near woodland. 

The plum-weevil, or curculio, which is indigenous 
to America, being unknown in Europe, was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Goodsell, the first editor of the Gen- 
esee Farmer, since which time it has disseminated 
itself over the whole continent. 

The gopher, a species of ground squirrel, with 
pouches on the outside of its cheeks to carry the dirt 
from its hole, is very plenty on the west side of Mis- 
sissippi, in Missouri and Iowa, but has never yet 
crossed the river into Illinois or Wisconsin. It only 
works in the night, burrowing in holes and run-ways 
under ground— subsisting on the roots of trees, 
grasses, and vegetables. There are persons who have 
suffered by their depredations for twenty years, who 
have never been able to catch, or even see one, of 
these nocturnal depredators. 

The cut-worm is of recent origin. The first it was 
noticed as doing much damage, was during 1816 and 
1817, noted-as the-cold years, when the whole north- 
ern country approached the very brink of famine. 
They are now universal. 

The Hessian fly was introduced, it is supposed, 
the foreign mercenaries in 1777, on Long 
from their baggage, or in the forage for their horses. 
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It has proved the greatest pest on this continent, 
with perhaps the exception of the weevil. 

That the recent appearance of depredating insects 
is to be attributed to a new creation, or the sponta- 
neous production of existence, would be unphilosoph- 
ical to admit; yet there is a mystery attached to 
their sudden ingress into our fields and gardens. 
They may have existed as rare specimens, and of 
difficult propagation, until civilization and luxury 
introduced the proper pabulum for their existence and 
multiplication. — Selected. 


ee 


BUSHES AROUND CULTIVATED LANDS. 


It is a very common thing, in some scctions, to see 
the borders and corners of fields cultivated in cereals, 
and in grass, overrun with bushes. This is a bad 
practice, and no correct farmer will allow it to exist. 
The tendency of most bushes is to extend their roots, 
and send up shoots at a greater remove from the 
parent stock every year, and thus ultimately to over- 
reach upon and occupy the field. A rod or so of 
good fertile land around a large field is of no small 
value, and should be cultivated, and made to produce 
something of valuc to the owner, instead of being a 
disgrace and an expense to him. When these occu- 
pants have been permitted to stand for several years, 
extending their roots, and acquiring annually new 
size and energy, they become formidable tenants, 
and most farmers contemplate their removal as a task 
too onerous and expensive to be attempted. But the 
best way is to cut them down close to the roots, 
and having removed or carefully burnt the tops, beat 
off, as fast as they appear, every sucker the roots put 
forth. This, in a short time, will utterly annihilate 
them, and the soil be cleansed for the action and 
amelioration of the plough. Old fields are often 
defaced by clumps of bushes in the open sections — 
generally around stumps or ledges, or heaps of stones. 
After attaining a size too large for the scythe, they 
are generally neglected, and permitted to occupy the 
soil, to the exclusion of profitable vegetation, with- 
out any attempt whatever to coerce or arrest their 
growth. No correct farmer will permit the existence 
of these evils. A COUNTY FARMER. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 


—~.—_—_- 


TEMPORARY SHEDS IN PASTURES. 


It is not often the case that we find any accommo- 
dations for shelter provided for animals while con- 
fined in pasture lands; although such an arrange- 
ment appears to be indispensable to the comfort and 
health of most animals during a part of the year, 
and especially during the cool and bleak weather of 
the spring and autumnal months. Temporary sheds, 
which are erected at slight expense, conveniently 
situated, and supplied with litter, afford ample pro- 
tection, and are always resorted to whenever the 
weather is inclement, or too cold or wet for the ani- 
mals to remain comfortably in the open air, especially 
at night. Sheep, in an especial manner, are greatly 
benefited by this system of protection, as no animal 
experiences greater inconvenience from wet, and par- 
ticularly from drenching rains, which saturate their 
fleeces, produce chills, and often eventuate in un- 
pleasant, if not fatal diseases. My method of erect- 
ing such structures is, to insert four posts deeply in 
the soil, at the four angles of a parallelogram, twenty 
by fifteen feet ; those on the front rising to the height 
of nine feet from the surface of the ground, and 
those on the back, five. This gives slope enough, and 
the animals can stand erect in the back part without 
interfering with the roof. No floor is necessary, as I 





keep the surface of the ground constantly covered 
with some absorbent matter, such as loam, rotten 
wood, chip manure, leaves, or rushes, to take up the 
urine, and thus become manure. Gypsum is occa- 
sionally sprinkled over the bedding to fix the am- 
monia, and thus contribute to render the material 
more efficient as a fertilizer of the soil. The wall- 
ing up and roofing is accomplished with boards 
lapped at the edges, and securely nailed. In the in- 
terior, at proper distances, there are boxes secured to 
the walls for salt, salt and ashes, and provender. In 
order that the animals may have free access at all 
times to the shed, I have the front open to the height 
of six feet, and secure proper ventilation by opening 
several small holes in the ends and rear, which I pro- 
vide with sliding shutters, so that in rainy weather 
they can be securely closed. 

I have found that animals accommodated in this 
way are fain to resort to their sheds nightly, except 
during that part of the season when the warmth or 
heat of the weather renders it more comfortable to 
remain in the open air. The manure made in this 
manner by means of economizing the urine and 
solid excrements through the agency of the absorb- 
ent stratum and mineral fixers, more than compen- 
sates for all the trouble and expense involved in the 
erection of the sheds, to say nothing of the superior 
thrift and healthiness of animals thus treated, over 
those which are neglected and exposed. If the pas- 
ture is large, or the number of animals kept in it 

eat, the number of sheds must be in proportion to 
Fe shelter required. For sheep, lower sheds are 
desirable —so constructed as to prevent other ani- 
mals from entering. Where the pasture adjoins the 
barn-yard, sheds are not so essential, as the animals 
will come home for protection when the weather is 


cold or wet. 
A MONTGOMERY CO. FARMER. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 


—_—@~—— 


THE FARMER’S LIFE. 


William Gilmore Simms, in his “ Father Abbott, 
or the Home Tourist,” thus beautifully represents 
the life of the farmer : — 

“The principles of agriculture were simple, ex- 
ceedingly. That they might be so, God himself was 
the great first Planter. He wrote his laws, visibly, 
in the brightest, and loveliest, and most intelligible 
characters every where, upon the broad bosom of the 
liberal earth; in the greenest leaves, in delicate 
fruits, in beguiling and balmy flowers! But he does 
not content himself with this alone. He bestows 
the heritage along with the example. He prepares 
the garden and the home, before he creates the being 
who is to possess them. He fills them with all those 
objects of sense and sentiment which are to supply 
his moral and physical necessities. Birds sing in the 
boughs above him, odors blossom in the air, and 
fruits and flowers cover the earth with a glory to 
which that of Solomon in all his magnificence was 
vain and valueless. To his hand we owe these fair 
groves, those tall ranks of majestic trees, these deep 
forests, these broad plains covered with verdure, and 
these mighty arteries of flood and river, which wind 
among them, beautifying the loveliest inequalities, 
and irrigating them with seasonable fertilization. 
Thus did the Almighty Planter dedicate the great 
plantation to the uses of that various and wondrous 
family which was to follow. His home prepared — 
supplied with all resources, adorned with every 
variety of fruit and flower, and checked with abun- 
dance — man is conducted within its present limits, 
and ordained its cultivator under the very eye and 
sanction of Heaven. The angels of heaven descend 
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upon its hills; God himself appears within its valleys 
at noonday; its groves are instinct with life and 
purity, and the blessed stars rise at night above the 
celestial mountains, to keep watch over its conse- 
crated interest. Its gorgeous forests, its broad savan- 
nas, its levels of flood and prairie, are surrendered 
into the hands of the wondrously favored, the new- 
created heir of heaven! The bird and the beast are 
made its tributaries, and taught to obey him. The 
fowl summons him at morning to his labors, and the 
evening chant of the night bird warns him to repose. 
The ox submits his neck to the yoke; the horse 
moves at his bidding in the plough; and the toils of 
all are rendered sacred and successful by the gentle 
showers and the genial sunshine which descend from 
heaven, to ripen the grain in its season, and to make 
earth pleasant with its fruits.” 


a 


VEGETABLE NUTRIMENT IN RAIN. 


Gaseous as well as vegetable and mineral matters 
are brought by rain from the atmesphere. Nitrogen 
and hydrogen, in the form of ammonia and carbonic 
acid, —the two last forming the most essential ele- 
ments in the food of plants, — are brought down by 
rain. 

“The nitrogen of putrefied animals,” says Liebig, 
“is contained in the atmosphere as ammonia, in the 
state of gas, which is capable of entering into combi- 
nation with carbonic acid, and of forming a volatile 
salt. Ammonia, in its gaseous form, as well as all its 
volatile compounds, is of extreme solubility in water. 
Ammonia, therefore, cannot remain long in the at- 
mosphere, as every shower of rain must effect its 
condensation, and convey it to the surface of the 
carth. Hence, also, rain water must at all times con- 
tain ammonia, though not always in equal quantity. 
It must contain more in summer than in spring or 
winter, because the intervals of time between the 
showers are in summer greater; and when several 
wet days occur, the rain of the first must contain 
more of it than that of the second. The rain of a 
thunder-storm, after a long protracted drought, ought 
for this reason to contain the greatest quantity con- 
veyed to the earth at one time.” 

As regards the quantity of ammonia thus brought 
down by the rain, — as 1132 cubic feet of air, satu- 
rated with aqueous vapor at 59° Fahrenheit, should 
yield one pound of rain water, if the pound contain 
only one fourth of a grain of ammonia, —a piece of 
ground of 26,910 square feet— 43,560 square feet 
being in an acre — must receive annually upwards of 
80 lbs. of ammonia, or 65 lbs. of nitrogen, which is 
much more nitrogen than is contained in the form of 
vegetable albumen and gluten in 2650 lbs. of wood, 
2500 Ibs. of hay, or 200 cwt. of beet root, which are 
the yearly produce of such a piece of ground; but 
it is less than the straw, roots, and grain of corn, 
which might grow on the same surface, would con- 
tain. 

Snow water yields ammonia as well as rain water, 
and the snow which is next to the ground, and which 
fell first, yields more than what lies above it. The 
ammonia contained in snow and rain water possesses 
a smell of perspiration and putrefying matter, a fact 
which leaves no doubt of its origin; for “the am- 
monia received from the atmosphere by rain and 
other causes is as constantly replaced by putrefaction 
of animal and vegetable matters. A certain portion 
of that which falls with the rain evaporates again 
with the water; but another portion is, we suppose, 
taken up by the roots of plants, and, entering into 
new combinations in the different organs of assimila- 
tion, produces, by the action of these and of certain 
other conditions, albumen, gluten, &c. The chemical 





characters of ammonia render it capable of entering 
into such combinations, and of undergoing numerous 
transformations.” 

——— 


TREATMENT OF HORSES. 


Proper management in their feeding, exercise, and’ 
dressing will promote the health and act as a most 
salutary preventive against many disorders, and pre- 
vent most, while they will keep cae in 
strength and vigor of constitution, this noble animal 
in his domesticated condition. For it must be re- 
membered that the simplicity of the horse’s diet, 
when good in kind, and dispensed with judgment, 
secures him from the complicated disorders which are 
the general effects of injudicious treatment. 

Mastication does much to prepare the food of the 
horse to undergo the digestive process; but the evi- 
dences which are afforded by the substances voided 
by this animal, indisputably show that it fails to no 
inconsiderable extent in the performance of this im- 
portant work. Hence, we hold it as a truth, that all 
the alimentary substances, to be profitable to the 
stomach of the horse, and consequently conducive to 
a healthy condition, should be not only nutritious 
and bland, but should be eaten in that state in which 
it is best calculated to afford the most nutriment, and 
easiest of digestion. If this principle be true, the 
plan of cutting the hay and bruising the corn and 
oats before they are put into the manger, is decidedly 
better than when given in a whole or uncrushed state, 
putting the saving out of the question, which would 
be no small item in the account ; and besides, the 
horses are kept in much better condition. 

No general directions can be laid down for the 
feeding of horses but this : horses that work regularly 
should be fed in proportion to the amount of labor 
performed, and not kept to certain regular feeds, 
whether they work or not. A due degree of exercise 
is of the utmost importance to maintain a horse in 
vigor and a healthy condition. It is, perhaps, obvi- 
ous to every one, and should be observed, that a 
horse should not be put on any violent exercise when 
he has a full belly; move him moderately at first, 
and he will gradually increase his action. 

Grass is often necessary, more particularly to horses 
glutted with food, and use little exercise; but a 
month or two running to grass is proper for most, 
those especially that have been worked hard and 
have stiff limbs or swelled legs. Horses that have 
been impaired by quittors, bad shoeing, or other ac- 
cidents, are also best repaired at grass, and where the 
muscles or tendons are contracted, require turning 
out to pasture, for by the continual gentle exercise 
in the field, the limb again recovers its usual tone 
and strength. 

When horses are taken up from grass, if they 
should become hot and costive, mix bran and chopped 
hay with their feeds, and. give alternately a feed of 
scalded wheat bran for a week or two; let their ex- 
ercise and diet be moderate for some time, and in- 
creased by degrees. It is a certain evidence of a 
healthy condition when on exercise his sweating 
abates, and does not turn white like soap lather, but 
runs off like water: this is a sure sign that the 
juices are in a healthy condition. — Dollar Newspa- 
per. 

ee ee 


When old pastures are broken up, and made arable, 
not only has the soil been enriched by the death and 
slow decay of the plants which have left soluble mat- 
ters in the soil, but the leaves and roots of the grasses 
having at the time, and occupying so large a part of 
the surface, afford saccharine matters, which become 
immediately the food of the crop, and the gradual 
decomposition affords a supply for successive years. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Hovey’s Magazine or Hoxrticutrure. — Among 
the interesting miscellany in this valuable work, is 
an article on the Curculio, and the Codling Moth, or 
_ Apple Worm. We are pleased to find so many 
waging war against the insect tribe. Hovey & Co., 
Merchants Row. 


Tur Horricutturist, by A. J. Downing, is a very 
interesting work. Among the prominent subjects 
are rural architecture and landscape gardening. 
The leading article in the June number treats of 
laying out and embellishing rural villages. Luther 
Tucker, Albany; Jos. Breck & Co., Boston. 


Iutustratep Borany, by Dr. Strong, New York, is 
a very useful work, and most beautifully embel- 
lished with numcrous engravings. 

IuiustrateD Natvurat History, by the same au- 
thor, is adorned with many representations of ani-_ 
mals, remarkable for their accuracy. 

These two works are a second edition, with im- 
provements. The present is a favorable time for 
subscribing, as only a part of the first volumes have 
been issued. Specimens may be seen at our office. 
Hotchkiss & Co., Agents, Boston. 


Tre Farmer’s Guinz.— This work, by the cel- 
ebrated English agricultural writer Stephens, em- 
braces, in a concise form, his very able, elaborate, and 
expensive work, “The Book of the Farm.” Notes 
will be added by Professor Norton, of Yale College, 
adapting it to this country. New York, Leonard 
Scott & Co. Boston, Fetridge & Co., 20 State St., 
and 132 Washington St. 


U ~~ ‘ . 
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Tutnx. — Thought engenders thought. Place one 
idea upon paper, another will follow it, and still 
another, until you have written a page. You cannot 
fathom your mind; there is a well of thought there 
which has no bottom. The more you draw from 
it, the more clear and fruitful it will be. If you 
neglect to think yourself, and use other people’s 
thoughts, giving them utterance only, you will 
never know what you are capable of. At first your 
ideas may come out in lumps, homely and shapeless ; 
but no matter; time and perseverance will arrange 
and polish them. Learn to think, and you will soon 
learn to write: the more you think, the better you 
will express your ideas. 


——— 


Hipven Fovuntatns. — In order to discover foun- 
tains under ground, before digging for them, people 
were formerly accustomed to go out at sunrise and 
ascend some hill or high place, and there lie down on 
their stomachs, with their chin touching the ground. 
If, from any spot in the landscape, a mist of exhala- 
tion were seen to arise, they made sure that by 
digging there, they should find a spring of water. 


——~———. 


Depravation of morals or manners spreads like 
leprosy over a whole nation. 









A COTTAGE SCENE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


I saw a cradle at a cottage door, 

Where the fair mother with a cheerful wheel 
Carolled so sweet a song, that the young bird, 
Which timid near the threshold sought for seeds, 
Paused with a lifted foot, and turned his head 

As if to listen. The rejoicing bees 

Nestled in throngs amid the woodbine cups 

That o’er the lattice clustered. A clear stream 
Came leaping from its sylvan height, and poured 
Music upon the pebbles — and the winds, 

Which gently ’mid the vernal branches played 
Their idle freaks, brought showering blossoms down, 
Surfeiting the air with sweetness. Sad I came 
From weary commerce with the heartless world ! 
But when I felt upon my withered cheek 

My mother Nature’s breath, and heard the trump 
Of those gay insects at their honeyed toil, 
Sparkling like winged jewelry, and drank 

The healthful odor of the flowering trees, 

And bright-eyed violets : — but most of all, 
When I beheld ’mid slumbering innocence, 

And on that young, maternal brow, the glow 

Of those affections which do purify 

And renovate the soul, I turned me back 

In gladness, and with added strength, to run 

My thorn-clad race — lifting a thankful prayer 
To Him who showed me what there was of heaven 
Here on the earth, that I might safer walk, 

And firmer combat sin, and surer rise 

From earth to heaven. 


ee 


THE OLIO. 


A voter, deficient in personal beauty, said to Sher- 
idan, “I mean to withdraw my countenance from 
you.”’ “Many thanks for the favor,” replied the 
candidate, “ for it is the ugliest mug I ever saw.” 


Parapoxicat. — The Sons of Temperance are unit- 
ed in love and harmony, and yet new divisions are 
springing up every day. 

“Tt is very curious,” said an old gentleman a few 
days since to his friend, “that a watch should be 
perfectly dry, when it has a running spring inside.” 


Men are very frequeritly like tea—the real 
strength and goodness is not properly drawn out of 
them until they have been for a short time in hot 
water. : 


It is the hardest thing in love to feign it where it 
is not, or hide it where it is; but it is easier coun- 
terfeited than concealed. 








TERMS. — Tue New ENGLAND Farmer is published 
every other Saturday, making a neat and handsome 
volume, at the close of the year, of 416 pages, at $la 

ear, or five copies for $4, payable in advance. It may 
elegantly bound in. muslin,.embossed and gilt, at 25 
cents a volume, if left at this office. As it is stereo- 
typed, back numbers can be furnished to new subscribers. 
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